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A PARAGRAPH in our issue of last week stated that a 
city company, having summed up its experience with sum- 
mer hotels, had discovered much profit therein, and was 
now prepared to double its lines on such risks. We have 
since received several communications from out-of-town 
agents desiring to know the name of the company referred 
to, and offering numerous “ desirable risks of this charac- 
ter.” The company can be loaded down without difficulty 
if it desires to make known that it is seeking this specialty. 


This suggests the query whether it would not be profita- 


ble for those companies that have a predilection for spe- 
cialities to advertise their desires in this regard. They 
would, doubtless, be able to write over their counters 
many risks that their agents refuse. 





WHENEVER any one advocates the very sensible plan of 
protecting New York city from the possibility of a con- 
flagration by the introduction of salt water under high 
pressure, he is met by the statement that when salt water 
is applied to extinguish a fire the damage to goods is 
greater than when fresh water is used. This argument-is 
shown to be fallacious by the fact that salt water is now 
used at every fire that occurs near enough to the river 
front to permit the engines taking suction. The fire boat, 
also, which, with its powerful pumps throwing 3%-inch 
streams of water, is a main reliance for protecting the 
water front, never uses anything but salt water. Fully 
one-third of the serious fires that occur in New York and 
Brooklyn have salt water thrown upon them, yet no one 
hears that the salvage in such cases is less valuable than it 
it would have been had fresh water been used. Goods in- 
jured at a fire are reclaimed as far as possible by “ wreck- 
ers,” and then sent to the auction rooms to be sold as 
damaged goods ; their value is not affected one iota by the 
quality of water used in effecting the damage. The water 
supply of New York city is criminally insufficient. At the 
Present time there are hydrants in the lower part of the 
city where the water will not run at all; attach an engine 
to one, and it would consume the entire quantity fur- 
nished by the pipe leading to it, and if more engines were 





reguired, they would have to go elsewhere foriwater. The 
city will never enjoy entire immunity from conflagrations 
until salt water is supplied from hydrants under sufficient 
pressure to furnish efficient fire streams without the inter- 
vention of steam fire engines. As to special injury to 
goods, that is absurd. Why, it is now and has been for 
years a trick of dry goods merchants to soak certain kinds 
of goods in the river and then advertise them as “ damaged 
by fire.” This causes a rush for cheap goods, and they are 
sold for higher prices than if they had never been dam- 
aged. For a knowledge of this “trick of the trade” we 
are indebted to a fire underwriter who used to be in the 
dry goods business, and confesses to have made use of this 
expedient frequently when trade was dull. 





THE decennial meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Supervising and Adjusting Agents was held at Utica 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week. A full report 
of the proceedings is given in our news columns. Having 
lost both president and vice-president by resignation, 
the association is to be congratulated on the results of this 
unusually interesting meeting. That the bone and sinew 
of the organization did not rest altogether with these two 


important officers is very evident. The meeting was har- 


monious. Conservatism characterized its actions. The 
appointing of a standing committee on legislation was the 
result of a wise suggestion from the chairman, who sensi- 
bly remarked in his address that no irisurance officer had a 
better opportunity of seeing the practical working of all 
legislation affecting the interests of the company than the 
man in the field. 





THE various bills introduced at the last session of the New 
York Legislature amendatory of the building laws, intended 
to give greater security against fire, were all defeated by 
some means. It is reported that an ex-Superintendent 
of the Building Department lobbied forthe defeat of every 
improvement suggested by the present officers of that bu- 
reau, and was so far successful that the members of the 
Legislature could agree upon nothing. It is unfortunate 
that the old influence that pervaded the Building Depart- 
ment in the days when it was of the least value should 
now be permitted to prevail, when the Department is in 
good hands, and is managed as effectively and economi- 
cally as the laws themselves will permit. The amendments 
proposed to the building laws were carefully considered 
by the present officers of the Department, and were framed 
in the best interests of the community. Their adoption 
would have not only been an advantage to property holders, 
but also to underwriters, by reducing the fire hazard. It 
would be a good thing for the fire insurance interest if some 
of the influential men identified with it were to co-operate 
with the officers of the Building Department another winter 
to secure the passage of the laws referred to, But possibly 
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the companies prefer to continue losing money in the 
Metropolitan District to securing a class of buildings that 
will lessen the danger from fire. 





IN the report of Insurance Commissioner Pillsbury, of 
New Hampshire, occurs the following, which we print be- 
cause of the reference to insurance journals contained in 
the sentence we have placed in italics : 

Concern for the payment of losses receives much more attention than 
for preventing them. Insurance companies discuss rates, rebates and 
commissions. Agents are zealous and active to grant all the insurance 
property holders are willing to pay for. Unscrupulous and crafty men 
contrive ways to obtain over-insurances, in order to sell out. Legislators 
invent schemes to tax and cripple the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Jurymen lean to the largest payments, no matter how the insurance may 
have been obtained, and require stronger proof to convict of fraud and 
arson than to hang murderers. /nsurance journals write puffs for weaklings, 
and in chorus chime their impotent assaults upon State supervision. All this 
goes on, while but very little attention is given to the subject matter of 
the prevention of the destruction of property by fire. 


’ 


If there are “ weaklings” among the insurance com- 
panies, that are undeserving alike of public confidence and 
the commendations of the insurance press, it is the best 
proof that can be presented that State supervision isa 
sham and a farce orits administration incompetent and im- 
becile. Officers to supervise insurance have been ap- 
pointed in most of the States; it is made their duty to 
protect the public from “ weakling” companies and fraud- 
ulent management; these officers are invested with extra- 
ordinary powers over all companies; if there are “weak- 
lings” among them, that cannot furnish the indemnity for 
which insurers pay their money, it is the sworn duty of 
these insurance officers to close them up, to root them out 
entirely. Where such companies are found, they exist by 
virtue of the tolerance or collusion of the insurance 
officials, and the fact that these officers, sworn to protect 
the public from fraud and deception, permit them to trans- 
act business is, of itself, an endorsement by them of the 
solvency and character of such companies. If Mr. Pills- 
bury has any such in his bailiwick, it is in order for him to 
explain why they are there, and why, knowing them to be 
“ weaklings” and undeserving of public confidence, he per- 
mits them to do business. It is mainly because of this 
tolerance and guast endorsement of “ weaklings” and in- 
solvent companies that insurance supervision has become 
a by-word of contempt. The insurance press has done 
more to drive such companies to the wall and protect the 
public from being victimized by them than all the insur- 
ance departments ever created. No doubt some undeserv- 
ing companies have, at times, received favorable mention in 
the columns of insurance journals; but had the insurance 
officials performed their duty in the premises, there would 
have been no such companies to “ puff.” As a matter of 
fact, there has been quite as much fraud perpetrated 
in the name of insurance since State supervision came into 
existence as there had been before, and as proof of this as- 
sertion we have only to point to the horde of speculative 
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graveyard assessment companies all over the country that 
are permitted to delude the public through the remissness 
of those in charge of insurance supervision. Mr. Pillsbury 
has a perfect right to defend himself, if called upon to do 
so, but he has no right to insinuate that insurance journals 
are engaged in bolstering up companies that are not trust. 
worthy. If such companies contrive occasionally to get a 
favorable notice, it is given inadvertently, but the semiep. 
dorsement given them by insurance officials in permitting 
them to live, is given with a full knowledge of all the facts 
and in violation of the oath of office taken by such officers, 





‘THE present labor strikes in different industries materially 
increase the fire hazards connected with such industries, 
This does not assume that the striking laborers are liable to 
commit the crime of arson, although strikes have been known 
to lead to such a result; but strikes beget idleness, lay. 
lessness and recklessness, and from these there is liable to 
come conflagrations disastrous to underwriters. Probably 
no labor organization would sanction incendiarism, but 
such organizations cannot be watchful of the actions of 
their individual members at all times, and the danger lies 
in the acts of individuals made reckless by their idleness 
and incited to evil by drinking. When laboring men are 
out of employment they are prone to indulge freely in the 
use of liquor, and to commit acts when under its influence 
that they would not do when sober. Already in several 
instances the strikers have desperately assaulted non- 
strikers who attempted to work, and in others the officers 
of the law have been called upon to preserve the peace. 
At Cleveland, where the iron-works are lying idle because 
of the strike of the workmen, several military companies 
were kept under arms for some days in anticipation of a 
riot. When men become so lawless as to incite a riot, no 
limit can be fixed to their excesses, and incendiarism is as 
likely to be resorted to as a source of revenge or of amuse- 
ment as the breaking of the heads of non-strikers. Under. 
writers have their own interests to protect in such cases, 
and they cannot be blamed if they cancel policies upon 
property that is under the ban of the strikers. The result 
of such a course might be to still further embarrass the 
property owner, but as self-preservation is the law to which 
he gives allegiance, he should accord the underwriters a 
cheerful permission to follow his example. Strikes are to 
be deprecated at any time, but at present they seem to be 
wholly unwarranted by the condition of trade. The past 
few months have been notably dull in nearly every branch 
of industry, and many factories have been closed for the 
reason that there was not a demand for the goods they 
produced. There are thousands of laborers and skilled 
mechanics now out of employment who would be glad te 
work for even ‘less than the wages the strikers so com 
temptuously refuse, and are only prevented from so doing 
by the menaces of the trades unions. Thus is presented, 
at one and the same time, the spectacle of great numbers . 
of willing workmen complaining of their inability to obtaia 
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employment, while hundreds of others are refusing such 
employment because they are not satisfied with the wages 
that have heretofore been deemed sufficient. All this 
tends to bring about disquiet in the communities where it 
exists, and to threaten disaster to vested interests. 'What 
form such disasters may take rests with the fickle mobs of 
strikers, which are law-defying, and, in their excited 
moments, have no respect for either life or property. It is 
to be hoped that these contests of labor against capital 
may be speedily adjusted, and that during their continu- 
ance underwriters, and the community in general, may not 
be made to suffer through the excesses of the strikers. 


ED + + 0; + i 


FORMS OF WHOLE-LIFE INSURANCE. 


HILE in all forms of whole-life insurance provision 

is made for the payment of the amount named 
at the death of the insured, they differ widely in respect 
to other provisions. Prominent among these differences 
are the terms in payment of premiums, the character of 
the surrender guarantee, the dividerid methods, the re- 
strictions in regard to occupation and the limitations in re- 
spect to travel and residence. 

The fundamental requirement of every well-considered 
system of insurance is that the net premium paid at the 
outset, together with the present value of future net pre- 
miums receivable, shall be equal to the net single premium 
at the age at which the policy is issued. In the state- 
ment just made there is no allowance for expenses. This 
must be provided for by adding to the net premium a cer- 
tain percentage which is known as the margin, or loading. 
Among the American companies the following are the 
more usual forms of contract for whole-life insurance: 

1. The single-payment policy, which is paid for in full at 
the outset, and must therefore certainly be met at the 
death of the insured. There can be no lapse for non-pay- 
ment of premiums. Upon policies of this class an annual 
dividend is sometimes declared. All paid-up insurances, 
which are issued in consideration of the surrender of 
premium-paying policies, are practically single-payment 
policies, although usually non-participating. 

2. The ordinary life policies. The premiums upon these 
contracts are paid by equal annual, semi-annual or quarterly 
installments till death. This is the oldest and the most 
common form of the life insurance contracts, and, on the 
whole, is the best adapted to the needs of the great body 
ofinsurers. It is furnished at the lowest rate consistent 
with safety. The minimum reserve is required, hence in 
event of disaster to the company the smallest possible loss 
isentailed. The largest amount of insurance is furnished 
fora given expenditure. From three-fifths to three-quar- 
ters of all insurance in force is of this character. 

3. Limited-payment life policies. The premiums upon 
this form of insurance are usually paid for some term of 
years, not exceeding twenty, which is divisible by five, 
unless death sooner occurs, The policy, as soon as the 





stipulated premiums are paid, is in every respect like a 
These contracts are sometimes 


single-payment insurance. 


known as the five, ten, fifteen or twenty payment life 
policies. They usually contain a guarantee that, upon sur- 
render after two full years’ payments have been made, a 
paid-up policy will be issued for as many proportional parts 
of the original sum insured as there have been full annual 
premiums paid. Latterly this form of guarantee has been 
changed by some of the leading companies, and such an 
amount of paid-up insurance has been promised as the 
reserve will purchase as a single premium at the age of 
surrender of original policy. This is the most equitable 
form of contract, as it gives the insured the full value of 
his entire interest less a reasonable surrender charge. The 
limited-payment life policy is desirable for young men. 
It is also well adapted to such business men as may wish 
to make a provision for their families during prosperous 
years, which will be secured to them in case the insured 


dies after being overtaken by financial misfortunes. 
A few contracts of this 


4. Return premium policies. 
kind have been issued and are still outstanding. They 
provide that at maturity .all premiums paid shall be re- 
turned in addition to the sums insured. Premiums upon 
this form of insurance are payable during the whole term 
of life or by a limited number of payments.’ Nearly all 
policies of this class are non-participating. 

To show more fully the nature of the contracts which 
are now commonly issued, we give the office premiums 
usually charged by mutual companies at age 38, per each 
$1000, upon the single-payment life policies, upon the 
ordinary life policies, upon ten-payment, fifteen-payment 
The average age of 
policyholders at date of entry in American companies is 
about thirty-eight years. 
NS i betel sini cantibendetisiciie $425.64 


and twenty-payment life policies. 


Annual premium, ordinary life policy, payable till death 
Annual premium, whole-life policy, payable for ten years 
Annua’ premium, whole-life policy, payable for fifteen years 
Annual premium, whole-lite policy, payable for twenty years 
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We give below the reserves required per $1000 upon 
each form of policy at the end of each year up to and in= 
cluding the twentieth, upon the Actuaries’ Rate of Mor- 


tality, with four per cent interest : 














Whole Life| Whole Links Lineby 
. | . tfe ife 
Enp or YEAR. Pra sm a Payments | re i oy , Rijs Twenty 
ayment. | tii1 Death.| oo veo ears’ Years 
aYMENTS: | Payments.| Payments. 
nt | 
Ein ose ilbdieeerermnaten $372.42 $13.12 $37.37 | $25.46 $19.83 
B ceciccsesccsctecesechess 381. 2669 | 76.42 51.99 e Fy 
Ginn. ds 2c 00scncegegsdesnsd 389. 40.72 117.23 79.64 I. 
Bivcccccecceseceeresyees 399.18 55-22 159.91 108 4 84.18 
© vcevececrccsgucsspesees 408.71 7020 | 204.55 138 Py: 107.36 
6 wccvccccccccccsessseces 418.52 85.62 | 251.21 169. 131.42 
F ccvcccccccccrseccvesoee 428 57 101.43 | 29997 202 156.35 
Sccccccvcesensvoesecesse 438.86 117.61 | 350.95 236.33 182.15 
Dyccecrvnceesesssheesses 449-35 134.10 | 40425 271.54 208.82 
Didcadkessnnssevessesetcns 400 150.89 460.02 286 75 236.39 
OS vcicdepenccnssespdeqoss 470.88 16795 | 470.88 346.29 264.9% 
ED nicest scessecesqgncertes 481.91 185.50 | 481.91 386 00 294.41 
TB ncn essvcossansesennqoes 493-11 202.92 | 493-II 427-43 97 
BG ccccccveveccecsvveveses 504 46 220.76 | 504.46 470.69 356. 
TS cccccccccccccccsesecees 515.95 238.83 | 515-95 515.95 389. 
Di ass ccupntestesaunteess 527.57 257-10 | 527.57 527.37 423. 
BP evecdwsvensecdapesenees 539.31 275.56 539.31 430.31 459.08 
TD csccccecccsvssesseseesec 551.16 294.20 551.16 551.16 496. 
BD oo 00kbesescncccgesesque 563.10 312.98 563.10 563.10 534.70 
OD hdginivivegetecesgceeds 575-14 331-91 575-14 575-14 575-14 
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. The reader will observe that if the insured dies within 
twenty years that each dollar of premium expenditure has 
produced a larger return than upon either of the other 
plans. In case the insured lives a considerable number of 
years beyond his expectation, he will, of course, have paid 
in upon any plan, if interest is included, more than his rep- 
resentatives can ever secure after his death. In such event 
the single-payment or the limited-payment life policies will 
be the most desirable. 

The average life of a premium-paying policy is only about 
seven years, and only about ten per cent of the policies 
issued twenty years ago are still in force. These facts 
would seem to indicate that the ordinary whole-life policy, 
paying equal annual premiums, less dividends, till death, is 
for the large majority of insurants the most desirable form 
of contract. 

An examination of the foregoing table will show that 
the reserves upon policies paid for by a limited number of 
premiums is identical with those given in the single-pay- 
ment column as soon as all payments required by the con- 
tract are completed. For example, the values given in the 
first and third columns are identical at and after the tenth 
year. 

Many forms of guarantee have been incorporated into 
policy contracts to protect the insured in event of his ina- 
bility or unwillingness to pay further premiums. They are 
nearly all included in one of the four following classes: 
1. Cash value upon surrender of the contract within a 
specified time; 2. Paid-up insurance upon surrender; 3. 
A life annuity on surrender; 4. Extension of full amount 
of insurance fora time fixed by a definite rule without 
surrender. Sometimes the insured is given the choice of 
one of two or three different guarantees in the same 
policy. For example, as between cash value and paid-up 
insurance, or between paid-up insurance and the extension 
of the full amount of the policy. 

The surplus is apportioned at the end of two years and 
annually thereafter, or at the end of a considerable term of 
years and usually periodically thereafter. After the share 
belonging to an individual policy has been set aside, it can 
be used by the policyholder usually at some specific date, 
in the manner prescribed by the company. The regula- 
tions generally make one of the following methods impera- 
tive, although the option is sometimes given between two 
or more: (1.) In cash; (2.) In reduction of the next pre- 
mium falling due; (3.) In permanent reduction of all 
future premiums; (4.) In purchase of reversionary addi- 
tions payable at the maturity of the policy; (5.) In pur- 
chase of temporary insurance; (6.) In changing the con- 
tract from a whole-life to an endowment policy. The first, 
second and fourth methods named are more commonly 
used than the others. . 

By the rules relating to application of dividends and 
surrender guarantees, whole-life policies differ from each 
other very widely. Those issued by the American com- 
panies (exclusive of stock or non-participating contracts) 
may be divided into four general classes, viz. : 

1.. Policies in which the dividends are used at the end of 
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the first or second year, and annually thereafter jn either 
the first, second or fourth methods named in the last pre. 
ceding paragraph, and in which surrender values are given 
after the second or third year, either in paid-up insurance 
cash or extension of the original sum named in the policy 
for a fixed period. 

2. Policies upon which there is neither dividend por 
surrender value given for a term of years (usually not less 
than ten and divisible by five). All premiums paid are 
accumulated and credited to this class of policies. At the 
end of the stipulated term thus created it is divided among 
the members whose policies are still in force, and may be 
withdrawn in cash, used in permanent reduction of future 
premiums, orto purchase full-paid insurance or an annuity 
payable during the life-time of the party insured. Cop. 
tracts of this kind are called Tontine dividend policies, 

3. Policies on which all the premiums paid are accumy. 
lated by the company, less assessments for expenses and 
mortality, until the amount on hand is equal to the force 
of the policy when it is paid to the insured. A surrender 
value is given after two or three years upon this form of 
contract, which is known as the life-rate endowment. 

4. Policies in which the insured has the option to apply 
the dividend so as to accelerate or hasten its payment. 
If this method is selected, as each dividend is ascertained 
and applied, the company issues an agrement to pay the 
policy at adefinite age should the insured bethenalive. He 
is free to use any future dividends in the reduction of pre. 
miums without invalidating the agreement based upon the 
surrender of previous dividends. This form of insurance, 
which is exceedingly desirable, is known as “ the acceler. 
ative endowment plan.” 

Many other modifications of the whole-life contract 
have been introduced, but they have not proved to be of 
a desirable character. Indeed, the forms of contract to 
which we have referred cover over ninety-nine per cent of 
the whole-life risks at present outstanding in this country, 
and indicate as great a liberality on the part of thecom- 
panies as is practicable, if due regard be had to the interests 
of those members who continue their contracts till matu- 
rity. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


TuE latest report regarding foreign companies is that when a certain 
legal firm heard of the ruling of the Insurance Department requiring the 
mocest deposit of $700,000 as a starter, the senior partner remarked that 
he’d be flabbergasted if that didn’t prevent him from bringing in several 
small concerns from whom ke hoped to extract fat fees for services. 

* % « 

THE representative of the Sun Fire, of London, has returned home, and 
the gossips are still discussing when, where and how that company is 
going to begin its American business, and have, in fact, resolved them- 
selves into a self-constituted caucus to govern the affairs of that office. 
It is only fair to say that the alleged bargain with the Watertown excites 
more ridicule than praise, and so far as it is a subject of criticism, the 
action of the Sun is not regarded with favor. But as there is considerable 
uncertainty whether the Sun people will consummate the alleged bargain, 
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we can afford to give the subject a rest a while and await future develop- 
ments. The result has been an immense amount of free advertising to 


poth the Sun and Watertown, 
* x wr 


Ir the principle were once established that the fire insurance companies 
could, even in a moderate degree, control the fire insurance legislation of 
the State, we do not for an instant doubt that a bill would be speedily put 
through both branches of the Legislature next year, which would make it 
difficult for the foreign companies to remain in the State with self respect. 
But as it is not likely they will ever be able to secure such legislation, it 
remains only to be said that the antagonism between the smaller American 
and larger English offices is becoming more and more marked. We learn 
that the former are daily refusing to reinsure risks for the English com- 
panies, and when solicited to do so show their teeth most unmistakably. 
The favor shown by some of the local companies to the bill relative to 
publishing assets was based on the idea that it would finally throw out 
some of the foreign companies. 


* * % 


Tue president of the Phenix has made the discovery that under the bill ex- 
cluding the foreign statements of foreign companies the former law relative 
to reinsurances in unauthorized companies is nullified. The law now says 
no foreign statement shall be demanded. The head offices in London, there- 
fore, may reinsure their surplus lines in New York to the utmost limit, 
unknown to their American managers, and as no more statements are to 
be called for from the other side, it follows the companies are no longer 
required to develop the fact of the reinsurances, The effect is that the 
Royal and Liverpool and London and Globe may write $100,000 lines on 
warehouses in this city, and reinsure $50,000 in the Jakor, of Moscow or 
Vienna, without any hindrance, 


* * % 


It is known that the Tariff Association companies are observing har- 
moniously the recent agreement, notwithstanding certain brokers are dis- 
posed to talk very loudly about undercutting, etc. We learn that the 
broker placing risks on the stock of the Woonsocket Rubber Company, 
in this city, made a brag recently of the rate being cut on that stock, which 
is located in the dry-goods district. He was challenged to prove it, and 
finallf showed a binding-slip signed by one company at the rate of last 
year, an evident mistake. The company which signed is one of the most 
reputable on the street, and the incident only shows that errors may be 
made unwittingly, and that there are brokers who are determined to make 
tempests out of teapots. They should be scorned, and their business 
thrown out. 

* * * 


We are informed that in a neighboring town the war between the fifteen 
and twenty per cent companies has assumed a new phase. The former 
companies are all in the hands of two agents, while the twenty per cent 
offices are represented by two others. The first agents have canceled all 
their policies on a manufacturing risk, because the owner held policies 
in the twenty per cent companies. This is equivalent to complete non- 
intercourse, and, if persisted in, will open up a war between companies, 
which will lead to the worst results. We are inclined to think the bad 
blood in this case is between the agents and not at all between the com- 
panies, 

we * 


THERE are many arguments in favor of a most earnest effort to secure 
Co-operation between the brokers and companies in this city, through a 
board of brokers or some other association. At the late meeting of the 
Tariff Association the subject was agitated and finaliy referred to a com- 
mittee for future action. Yetthere are so many, practical difficulties in the 
way that it is doubtful if the desired union can be secured, chiefly because 
the brokers are unwilling to assume any obligations on their side. As it 
takes two parties to make a bargain, and the brokers will not assent to any 
agreement, it follows that there cannot be any co-operation. The prin- 
cipal object the companies have in view is to prevent the brokers from 
giving any of their commissions to the assured. The commission being 
fixed at ten per cent, there is not much inducement for brokers or cus- 
tomers in the bestowal of any part of their commissions ; but the brokers 


their commissions on any terms. It is their money, and the brokers repel 
the idea that it is anybody’s business what they do with it. 


w *% * 


Last week we referred to the Starin steamboats being in the market at 
sixty cents (fire risks) on the plea that they are equally as fire-proof as the 
boats of the Iron Steamboat Company, lately insured at fifty cents. It 
apears that the Starin steamers were huddled together in Communipaw 
bay a short time ago when a fire on shore endangered them. The services 
of tugboats were obtained, and the endangered boats taken to a place of 
safety, but the bills for these services were promptly handed to the under- 
writers, who quite as promptly returned them unpaid on the ground that 
the owners of property are required to use all proper diligence to save it 
from damage. But the incident throws some light upon the inner views 
of the steamboat owners relative to the fire-proof qualities of their 
property. 

* % * 

WE tender our sympathies to the numerous gentlemen in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and several points in the South and elsewhere, who have been tele- 
graphing and writing to their New York friends for information regarding 
the movements of foreign companies, particularly the Sun, of London. 
Some of them have asked the friendly offices of THE SPECTATOR in their 
behalf, but we are unable to give them so much as a crumb of comfort. 


% % % 


One of our contemporaries suggests that it would be tasteful and be- 
coming for the marine underwriters insuring the steamer Rio Grande to 
present to Captain A. C. Burrows a suitable testimonial of the apprecia- 
tion of his remarkable skill and seamanship in saving that vessel from de- 
struction. We second the motion, and happen to know of at least two 
companies who would gladly join in the movement. Such an act would 
show at least that corporations, when when well served, as in the rescue of 
the Rio Grande, are not ‘‘ soulless.” 


* * 2 


Ir is given out that the National, of London and New York, which we 
mentioned last week as one of the projected new comers, has been enabled 
to qualify for this country through aa American capital, subscribed chiefly 
in this city, through the assistance of several of the former trustees and 
directors of the Queen office. But the recent ruling of the department has 
put a damper upon the friends of the company, and they are now halting 
between two opinions—whether to raise the required $700,000 or take the 
question into the courts. 


* * * 


The Mutual Fire Insurance Company, which has been so long on the 
tapis, has finally received the requisite certificate of authority, aad begun 
business in this city. The capital of the company is $200,000, paid up in 
the form of advance premiums, and its subscribers and members are 
among the leading merchants of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
The company does not confine its operations to members, we are informed, 
but is open to accept any good business on a cash basis from anybody. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAL 


THE Director of the Swiss Lloyds, Herr A. Busch, has retired from his 
position. Herr A. Szabadkai, who has represented the company in Pesth, 
has been nominated. He is said to have some experience in marine in- 
surance, though it may naturally be presumed the gentlemen has never 
been “to sea.” However, although the “navy” of Switzerland has been 
always considered a joke, the industrious people of that intensely inland 
country are really desirous of making money out of the people who go 
‘**down to the sea in ships.” 


‘*STILL they come” seems to be the cry of German and Austrian 
papers with regard to fires. Not to speak of the sudden and incompre- 
hensible conflagration of the ‘‘ Hygienic Exposition” in Berlin—harmless 
though its aim—there have been heavy losses by fires at Mannheim, a 
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ing fires in Austria, one town having seventy houses burned. Another 
fire in the early part of the year burned one-third of the town. It looks as 
if some ‘‘firebug” (a genus not unknown in Europe) was at work. In 
Russia they have inaugurated an innovation, not only burning houses, 
but men, when they happen to be Jews. 

Tue German government has finished its classification of the dangerous 
trades anent the accidental insurance law. At the very outset, it is 
acknowledged that a complete revision may be necessary within a few 
years, as experience may demonstrate the accuracy or otherwise of the 
views taken. According to The Germania there are no less than ten 
classes. Analyzing these, we find: Class 1—Comprises saw mills, roofing, 
lightning-rod conductors, and workshops for explosive stuffs and com- 
bustible wares. The danger figure or proportion is fixed at 100. Class 
2—Includes mining works of all kinds, slate quarries, lime and cement 
works, etc., and the figure given is 66. Class 3—Comprises contractors’ 
works in general, mason and carpentry work, well sinkers, etc. Here the 
proportion of danger is fixed at56. Class 4—Includes breweries and dis- 
tilleries, sugar mills and refineries, and 55 is the number. Class 5— 
Paper and paper-board works of all kinds, bark works, oil paper and 
fancy papers, ship-yards, maccaroni and starch works, cocoa and choco- 
late mills, compressed vegetable and brandy works, iron mills and salt 
works, joiner and cabinet shops, cooper and turners’ works, etc. Propor- 
tion of danger, 48. Class 6—Rice mills, yarn and Viguna wool mills, 
shoddy factories, etc. Danger, No. 40. Class 7—Takes in the chemical 
wholesale manufacture, pharmaceutical and photographic works, apothe- 
caries, dye mills and shops, factories for the making of the coal and tar 
derivatives, machine and carriage building, mining, tool shops, gun 
works, gas works, varnish and resin factories, mineral oil, ether works, 
petroleum refineries, etc. Danger, No. 32. Class 8—Coal works, tallow, 
fire-wood, tallow candle and soap works, glycerine and stearine manufac- 
tories, cod liver oil, leather and harness factories, gypsum, brick and tile 
works, ceramic works, lead and tin manufactories, iron and metal found- 
ries in general, iron safe and cutlery works, steel pin, sewing machine and 
all kinds of wire works. Here the proportion of danger is estimated at 
22. Class g—Silver, lead, copper, tin, nickel, bismuth, arsenic and other 
works and salt mines, rough wood work factories, straw, bent wood, 
brush, cane, umbrella, wall paper and curtains, leather and belt 
factories, gum, gutta percha and tanning establishments, book-binderies, 
pasteboard factories, saddlers’ and upholsterers’ shops, all branches of 
the textile manufacture not included in class 6, bakeries and confection- 
eries, butchers’ stores, condensed milk, butter, cheese and ice stores, 
mineral water and malt manufactories, champagne, wine, vinegar and 
tobacco stores. Danger proportion, 16. Class ro—Sewing shops, tailors 
and milliners, artificial flowers, feather and hat and cap works; fur, 
glove, cravat, crinoline, corset, and other factories, shoemaking, laundry 
and bathing establishments, type foundries, lithographing, steel and other 
engraving establishments, photographic, mathematical, chemical and 
surgical instrument makers’ establishments, gold and silver jewelers’ 
stores and silver wire works and mints. Danger proportion, 11. This is 
a condensed translation, but it will doubless be interesting as serving as 
a means of comparison with the classification that obtains in this 
country. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOSTON. 
The Union Discussing the Question of a Tariff—Dificulties to be Overcome—Who 
May be Expected to Dissent to a Tarif—The Shawmut and Revere Companies 
Reimbursing Shareholders. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


AT a recent meeting of the Union, a committee was appointed to take 
into consideration the subject of a tariff. Under its reorganized form the 
Board of Fire Underwriters in this city cannot interest itself in the 
making of fixed rates of premium, for many of the members came in on 
the understanding that this was to be a prohibited matter. All that a 
committee of the Union can do is to suggest the formation of another 
board, or recommend that the constitution otf the existing board be 
amended. Just what the committee in question will do remains to be 





ee 


seen. There is an earnest desire on the part of quite a number of the 
members to put in force some form of rates of premium, but the twe 
difficulties in the way are: First, what shape shall this desired tariff 
take? and, second, what is the maximum of non-tariff Strength which 
will be tolerated ? 

It would be impossible in this city to go back in any shape to the tariff 
of 1874. The most superficial glance over its parts would convince any 
one that in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the rates would be too 
high. We have not here, as you have in New York, a district where the 
demand for insurance exceeds the supply, and in which the competition 
comes from the assured. Here, with the exception of one or two isolated 
risks, the competition is wholly on the part of the underwriters, [f the 
old rates were revived it would lead very quickly to under-cutting, o 
business would tend to centre itself more and more in those companies 
that remained out of the board. For this reason an entirely new tariff js 
needed. It would be well if it could be formed in accordance with the 
schedule of what a standard building should be ; but this would require 
time, and would be expensive, and these are fatal defects, in Spite of the 
many admirable features of a scientific tariff. Thus by a process of 
elimination the conclusion is reached, that a tariff of minimum rates js 
all that can now be hoped for, and even to hope for this is by some cop. 
sidered extravagant. One does not have to go far to find the reason for 
this belief. While in certain instances the rates in Boston are foolishly 
low, the aggregate of premium receipts bears a tolerably satisfactory ratio 
to the firelosses. In this respect our local business is much better in net 
results than the business in your city. A little more might be made out 
of it; but if the assertion made is true, that for eight years past the fire 
losses have been less, on an average, than forty per cent of the premium 
receipts, it will not do to make an indiscriminate advance in rates, 
Where a change should be made is in advancing the rates on specially. 
hazardous and extra-hazardous risks. The former are now written a long 
way below their true value. They are lower now than they were years 
ago, when the hazards were less and when tariff rates were unheard of, 

The number of those who would dissent from a tariff is at present an 
unknown quantity. It has been intimated that Messrs. Scull & Bradley, 
who have done the largest business of any one office in Boston, and who 
represent, besides other companies, the Royal and the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, would stay out, and that the Firemens Insur- 
ance Company would also have to be counted as a dissenter; The im 
portance of this opposition can only be determined by its effect on other 
companies and agencies. Thus if Scull & Bradley stay out, John C. 
Paige may not come in, and if the Firemens is to cut rates, the Manu- 
facturers may not wish to be tied up. Now if all these four are to be 
combined in rate-cutting, the number of those who stand firm will be 
small. The committee has got some work laid out for it, to devise some 
plan upon which all can harmonize. 

The Shawmut Insurance Company, having leased its office, has retired 
to humbler quarters. At the present showing it is probable that it will 
pay back to the shareholders the par value of their stock, with a good 
round rate of interest for a year or more. 

The settlement of the affairs of the Revere Company has gone so far 
as to indicate that the shareholders will receive about $125 for each $100 
share held by them. Considering that not much over a year ago this 
stock sold at less than $75 per share, some of the late purchasers must 
have made a good bargain. 

Mr. Charles H. Porter, Boston agent of the Williamsburg City, is one 
of the leaders in the Quincy reform movement, which, it is thought, 
may later on purify the entire civil service of the National Government. 

Boston, Fune 1g, 1882. PF. A. Gow 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Concentration of Insurance Companies on Walnut Street—Appropriate and Economical 
Buildings—Change in Secretary of the Spring Garden Company—Henry W. 
Brown's Enterprise—Removal of Agency of Equitable Life Insurance Company. 


[FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE fire insurance business is gradually concentrating on Walnut street, 
and the Square between Fourth and Fifth streets already has seven come 
pany buildings: the Franklin, Teutonia and Sun, built some years 9% 
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Spring Garden, Reliance, Lumbermans and Jefferson, all adjoining COMMUNICATIONS. 
of ner” finished. The United Firemens, now in process of erection, 
an 


the eighth in that square. These buildings are appropriate 
well adapted to their use, and of moderate cost. With the ex- 
the Franklin building, which has no tenants, the rent roll of 
these companies from their surplus offices pays from six to ten per cent 
on cost of the buildings, and as this cost has been so moderate, from 
$30,000 to $80,000, there can never be any considerable loss to the com- 
panies by shrinkage in the value of these buildings, no matter bow much 
shifting of business centres may come in the far future. With the North 
Amercan Union, the Pennsylvania, American, Royal, Commercial Union 
and Liverpool and London and Globe, also located in buildings of their 
own on this same street, just above or below, and the largest banks and 
trust companies in the corresponding squares in Chestnut street, in one of 
the most substantial blocks ever erected in any city, the monied institu- 
tions seem anchored down-town, while the retail trade tends west with 
the public buildings. All this looks toward Philadelphia companies 
moving more in harmony as to local business as well as general policy, 
which is in the direction of a limited and conservative agency business. 
Only three of the Philadelphia companies can now be said to be strictly 
local in their business, and that number is likely to be reduced within the 
next year. It is doubtful if any city can show a higher average of sound 
condition and good management than these companies exhibit to-day. 
Their stock is held by the richest men of the city, much of it in large blocks 
for investment, and their officers are, as a rule, men of high personal 
character and good standing in the community outside of insurance 
circles. To be ‘‘ smart” is not sufficient in a candidate for such offices 
here ; unquestioned integrity and good judgment count heaviest in quali- 
ties required. 

The election of Jacob E. Peterson as secretary of the Spring Garden 
company is regarded as a very good selection and in keeping with the 
conservative traditions of the business. No better man could have been 
chosen with a view to filling the requirements of a first-class underwriter 
of long experience and bright, quick and popular executive qualities ; but 
itis said his strict integrity and high personal character were specially 
valued and cunsidered in the choice. If any company can make money 
on Philadelphia business, such a company as the Spring Garden, with 
such a secretary as Mr. Peterson, ought to doit. He has been actively 
in fire insurance here for nineteen years, with the Enterprise company, 
along with Vice-President Montgomery, in the best days of that company, 
and, since the Chicago fire, almost continuously with the firm of Wister & 
Peterson, one of our most respectable and successful agency firms, 
representing the London Assurance Company and the Springfield Fire 
Insurance Company. Mr. Fry, the former secretary of the Spring Garden 
company, assumes the office of treasurer on the first of July. His health 
isconsiderably impaired, and the company, in recognition of his long and 
faithful services and their high appreciation of his character, elect him to 
this office, and relieve him of the more laborious duties assumed by Mr. 
Peterson. . 7 

Henry W. Brown, the successful general agent of the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company, is manifesting a good deal of faith in Philadelphia 
real estate and no little enterprise in erecting a large building for offices 
in the square above referred to, near the Franklin building, having had 
the unusual courage to tear down and enlarge a building which he pur- 
chased and remodeled at considerable expense only about four years ago. 
It is gratifying to know that the demand for good offices keeps pace with 
this large increase of supply. 

Read & Caveny, general agents of the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, have taken what is regarded by many as the best agency office for 
rent in the city ; that is, the corner and first floor of the new ‘‘ Wood 
Building,” at Fourth and Chestnut streets. They are first-class men, and 
Probably able to make good and profitable use of so prominent and expen- 
ae an office. That company seems likely to escape the sudden annihila- 
tion threatened by the displeasure of the late general agents, who were 
chiefly known by their short-lived connection with the Equitable and the 
weak and unwise card they published at parting. B. A. 

PHILADELPHIA, Fune 17, 1882. 
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~It is stated that in London property to the amount of three billion 
1s Now insured against fire, and in the whole United Kingdom the risks taken 
amount to as much as twenty-five billion dollars. 





MATTERS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


[To THE EbDIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


HAVING read the ‘‘ caustic remarks” made by William J. Dutton, of 
San Francisco, and without stopping to inquire whether they were pre- 
pared to order, or before his leaving San Francisco, or were called out by the 
enthusiasm of the occasion of the meeting of the-National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in New York, before whom they were delivered, I am not 
prepared to say, nor was I before aware Mr. D. was on the “ detective” 
force of the Pacific coast or doing ‘‘ detective duty.” That he was ‘‘ caus- 
tic” is not denied, but that all he said was strictly in accord with the facts 
is a question. That you may make your own conclusions, it may be 
well for you to know more; also to know that the strength of the 
‘detective elemeat” is not questioned, yet it is a matter of regret 
they have had so much “trouble.” Mr. Dutton told you, or the 
National Board, that the San Francisco Board of Underwriters 
‘held steadfastly to their rule of ten per cent commission in San 
Francisco and fifteen per cent throughout the coast.” He did not tell you 
how many agents his company had in the country to whom they paid 
twenty-five per cent, nor did he tell you how many members of the San 
Francisco Board were every day paying twenty per cent commissions to 
city brokers in San Francisco (the rule of that Board being ten per cent), 
nor did he refer to the fact that many of the San Francisco Board com- 
panies are paying brokers a stated salary and ten per cent commission, 
furnish them a horse and buggy, office, etc., in addition (knowing many 
agents can’t afford to do it) and that his own company was among the num- 
ber. Nor did he state what all here know to be true, viz., that members 
of the San Francisco Board pay ten per cent, and often fifteen per cent 
(perhaps more) rebate to the insured, disregarding the law of the board of 
which they are members, and whose laws they had ahand in making. Nor 
did he intimate that board companies are known to issue policies giving the 
assured one year, or ‘‘ until the policy is is renewed,” to pay the premium, 
It may not be, and is not violating any rule of propriety to say that com- 
panies doing so are ‘‘large English.” This is done to take business from 
companies they are pleased to call ‘‘American wildcat companies.” 
These and other innumerable and similar practices are continually indulged 
in by the immaculate, who have labored so hard to ‘“‘ correct abuses.” 
Mr. D. ventured a little “taffy” to some of his hearers by telling them 
‘*they belong there and they ought to be there.” I am only surprised they 
could not resist the bait. Mr. Dutton’s allusions to ‘‘another organiza- 
tion” are so magnanimous ; he seemed: to know more of its organization, 
its rules, and what it has and has not got, than the members of that 
“organization” themselves. As Mr. D. alluded so strongly to ‘‘ system of 
rates” and ‘‘ correct practices,” and as a proof of the “correct practices ” 
he so sincerely desires and labors so hard for, permit me to refer to one 
instance of which I am informed, viz.: A risk was to be rated; the surveyor 
of the San Francisco Board was sent to make the survey, after which that 
board rated.the risk at four per cent. This was tight. The other organi- 
zation surveyed the same, though Mr. D. said they are “ without surveyors.” 
The California Board of Underwriters rated the risk, as it appeared, at the 
same, viz., four per cent, within a day or two, or soon as ascertained (as I 
am informed) the San Francisco Board re-rated the same risk at three and 
a half per cent, ‘‘to keep outsiders from getting any of it.” It may be 
wrong to oppose such “ correct practices,” but the ‘‘outsiders” should have 
such credits as they are entitled to. It is one thing to hove a “‘ system of 
rates "—how about adhering to such system? I can understand that Mr. 
D., when in San Francisco, is kept so closely confined at his official desk 
that he is unable to get out to perform all the detective duties and look 
after all the dodgers. Mr. D. told you “we have succeeded in protecting 
our interests and directing legislation to conserve the best interests of 
many of us” (us is good). But is it possible he has forgotten the efforts 
made in the California Legislature two years ago, intended to eject, by 
law, any and every fire insurance company from the State whose paid-up 
capital was less than five hundred thousand dollars, and how many 
thousand dollars in coin was expended in the effort? The name of every 
company favoring such legislation could easily be ascertained if needed. 
It is said that all the European companies, with one or two exceptions, 
favored the proposed anti-American legislation. Referring again to 
‘* correct practices,” it is said by members of the San Francisco Board that 
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some of its members have violated their rules by writing policies at one 
rate and collecting a less amount of the insured. The particular cases, or 
some of them, are named. Mr, Dutton says, ‘‘I believe they (1 presume 
meaning “ another organization ”) have fixed their rate of commission at 
fifteen, while we have fixed ours at ten” percent. A member of ‘‘another 
organization ” informs me that that organization has not thus fixed. I am 
curious to know, if “to obtain the moral strength to bring them to terms” 
Mr. D. could distinguish and name “‘ between the good and the bad,” as by 
so doing he would furnish valuable information, perhaps protection, and 
receive the thanks of the ‘‘gooi.” As I give you these facts and items for 
comparison only, it is perhaps ungenerous to say that as ‘‘ the board com- 
panies are just about double in capital and three times as strong in sur- 
plus and assets as the non-board element,” Mr. D. and the other ‘‘ detec- 
tives” should have no cause to borrow so much “trouble” or to even 
say ‘‘it bothers us.” Doubtless you and others are led to the belief 
from our Mr. Dutton’s remarks, that the California Board of Underwriters 
was organized for the purpose of antagonizing the San Francisco Board 
of Underwriters. I desire most emphatically to deny any such inten- 
tion or purpose. My remarks are simply intended to correct wrong im- 
pressions that may have been suggested, not as a boast, but in defence, 
and to express what i have often heard stated, viz., that the California 
Board was doing as much to foster legitimate underwriting on the Pacific 
coast as the San Francisco Board, and the object of its organization was 
for no other purpose ; and, it may be said, some true men are members of 
the California Board. 
SAN FRANCISCO, une 10, 1882. DEFENSE. 











‘MISCELLANY. 


FIRE PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


N his annual report, Oliver Pillsbury, Commissioner of Insurance for 
New Hampshire, states that the business of insurance was unsatisfac- 
tory in that State in 1881, the fire losses being 78 per cent of the premiums 
received, leaving the companies but 22 per cent with which to pay ex- 
penses and dividends. Continuing, he says: 


It will be noticed that the companies, in the aggregate, have not been 
remunerated for the indemnity afforded. Of course there are individual 
exceptions to this remark. It is no alleviation to say this State is not alone 
in its unfavorable record. More than $81,000,000 worth of property were 
destroyed by fire in the United States during the year 1881. Yes, de- 
stroyed is the word. Insurance companies may have repaid individual 
losses liberally, but they reproduce no property. Their function is sim- 
ply to collect from the many, to indemnify the few. This is a great 
burden for the country to bear. Pure, unavoidable accident imposes 
no such burdens. If all fire insurance could be absolutely interdicted for 
a term of five years, I have no doubt the destruction of property by fire 
would be reduced to one-fourth of what it now is under present methods. 
Concern for the payment of losses receives much more attention than for 
preventing them. ’ 

Insurance companies discuss rates, rebates, and commissions. Agents 
are zealous and active to grant all the insurance property holders are will- 
ing to pay for. Unscrupulous and crafty men contrive ways to obtain 
over-insurance, in order to sell out. Legislators invent schemes to tax 
and cripple the goose that lays the golden eggs. Jurymen lean to the 
largest payments, no matter how the insurance may have been obtained, 
and require stronger proof to convict of fraud and arson than tohang mur- 
derers. Insurance journals write puffs for weaklings,and in chorus chime 
their impotent assaults upon State supervision. All this goes on while 
but very little attention is given to the subject-matter of the prevention of 
the destruction of property by fire. People are permitted to go on con- 
structing fire-traps and tinder-boxes, with their proverbially ‘‘ defective 
chimneys,” and to mass property in localities destitute of the commonest 
protection, making no provision for emergencies sure to come. No warn- 
ing voice disturbs these proceedings. There are no legal penalties 
against carelessness. Insurance companies are relied upon to cover 
every species of recklessness, It is true, insurance companies combine 
to offer large rewards for the apprehension and conviction of incendiaries, 
but they at the same time permit their agents to over-insuré property, 
which is doubtless the occasion of more destructive fires than any other 
nameable cause. They offer rewards to detect criminals they invite to 
commit crimes. It may well be asked whether the institution of insur- 
ance, confessedly so essential to all business enterprise, is not in danger 
of degenerating into a curse instead of a blessing to society. In this view 
of the situation, ought not the line of discussion, legislation, and general 
effort and agitation to be turned in the direction of prevention, instead of 
vain attempts to cure the enormous waste? 

The success of the manufacturers’ mutuals is.due to the precautions 
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insisted upon against fires. In the first place, they require 
erty shall be fairly appraised. Then they prescribe covtaie a 74 
the insured, or those seeking insurance, must conform. For isha 
they require that every needless exposure shall be removed or remediag’ 
that raw and manufactured material shall be carefully stored - pice 
heating apparatus and fuel shall be suitably guarded ; that oils for | be 
cating and lighting shall be prope:ly kept and handled, and that suitable 
appliances for immediate use shall be at all times available, Then th , 
periodically inspect their risks, and ifany lack of conformity to ryle 4 
discovered, it must receive prompt attention, or the policy is canceled, 
Thus, by vigilant measures to prevent the occurrence of fires, the are 
able to insure the most hazardous class of property for less than it rhe 
to insure ordinary dwelling-houses. ” 
It will probably be said, all these precautions are not practicable amon 
the numerous small risks taken by insurance companies. But the cum 
panies nearly all insure hazardous risks where they are equally practica. 
ble, and should be insisted upon asa condition of granting the insurance 
More definite instructions to agents by their companies, requiring 3 
thorough inspection of the risks offered, with orders to reject in every 
instance where it is apparent that ordinary precautions are not observed 
or that over-insurance is sought, enforced by assurance of removal incase 
of failure to comply with instructions, would doubtless lessen the volume 
of premiums received, but would, in my opinion, lessen the losses to be 
paid to a far greater extent, and thus prove a saving of property. 





FLOUR MILL EXPLOSIONS. 


T was some time before the correct cause of explosions in flour mills 
was satisfactorily ascertained. Investigations in late years have, how- 
ever, definitely determined that most if not all explosions in mills used 
for reducing grain to infinitesimal particles are to be attributed to the igni- 
tion with explosive rapidity of the finely powdered dust through the 
medium of sonc machinery, spark or ungarded flame. The London 
Times of recent date prints a résume of a parliamentary report by Thomas 
J. Richard, of the Consultative Branch, Board of Trade, to the Home 
Secretary, respecting an explosion which took place on September 14 at 
the corn mill of Messrs. Fitton & Son, at Macclesfield. The effects were 
of a very disastrous character, a large part of the mill at the north end be. 
ing leveled with t+ ground, and the roof over a much larger area de- 
stoyed, and the eng.ne man being killed by the fall of part of the build. 
ing. The damage to the mill was estimated at between £ 5000 and £ 6000, 
It appeared that some millstones had been running empty at the time of 
the explosion, that a flame was produced between the millstones, which 
was sufficient to ignite the flour-dust diffused in the millstone cases, and 
which being transmitted along the passage to the stive-room by the con- 
tinued ignition of dust, would cause an explosion of the flour dust in the 
stive-room. Mr. Richards has been making general inquiries into the 
question of fires and explosions in corn mills. He says that the elements 
of danger exist in all corn mills more or less, and notwithstanding the 
comparative rareness with which disasters of magnitude occur, they are 
ever liable to take place. Ignitions of flour-dust are apt to cause slight 
explosions, which, jarring greater bodies of dust into a cloud, are liable 
to ignite and cause a serious explosion or a general firing of the mill, 
Whether the effects of the ignition of dust are serious or slight depends 
upon the conditions existing at the time. “A large number of fires occur 
in corn mills the originof which is unknown. Mr. Chatterton, the secre- 
tary of the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, informs me that he 
has records of eighty-four serious fires which have occurred in corn mills 
since 1876, the origin of fifty-six being unknown. A majority of those 
unconnected with the milling business are probably entirely unaware of 
the danger which may exist in consequence of the presence of a building 
devoted to the useful, and, to all appearance, harmless occupation of 
the cleansing and grinding of corn and the dressing of flour. That in- 
surance companies are alive to the extra risks incurred in corn millsis 
shown by the high rate of insurance charged for corn mills, which I am 
informed is about 18s. to 20s. per cent.” Mr. Richards adds: “A sub- 
ject of interest allied to that which has been considered is that of the 
risks involved in the cleaning and grinding of rice. The experiments I 
have made on rice stive-dust and ground rice convince me of the facility 
with which they, and particularly the former, will explode when diffused 
in air. That the risks involved in rice cleaning and milling are greater 
even than in corn milling is evidently indicated by the high rates of 
premiums charged by insurance companies, and that some companies will 
not accept them at any rate. I am informed that the rate of insurance for 
rice mills in London is £6 6s. per cent. It is, howcver, stated to be much 
less in the country.” 


—Twelve agents, representing seventy-one companies, have signed 
the roll for a local board at Albany, eleven agents, representing thirty-three com- 
panies, declining to sign. At the recent convention of the New York State Asso 
ciation of Supervising and Adjusting Agents, Thomas Turnbull, of the Hartford 
Fire, reported that it was hoped and expected that there would be a local board 
and a uniform tariff of rates in Albany within the next sixty days: 
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ew York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting 
Agents. 


on Tuesday morning, June 13, the tenth annual meet- 
k State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents was 
ecretary George M. Elwood. ‘The Convention was held in 
terfield House, Utica, and lasted two days. President Daniel 
Cc. Osmun and Vice-President R. M. Little having both resigned from the asso- 
ciation the secretary stated that the Executive Committee had appointed Charles 
R Knowles, of Albany, its chairman, to act as president. The action of the Ex- 
ecetive Committee having been unanimously approved, Mr. Knowles took the 
ya presence of the following members of the association was noted : 

John J. Babcock, L. L. Barney, George W. Burchell, A. Martin Burtis, George 
W. Babb, Jr., E. H. Bouton, J. B. Chaffee, Richard V. De Witt, Charles W. 
DuBois, G. B. Edwards, George M. Elwood, George Albert Furness, H. A. 
Glassford, William R. Gray, H. Gilbert Hart, Charles H. Hibbs, James M. 
Hodges, A. P. Howe, Eugene Jaynes, T. C. Kendrick, E. J. Knowles, Charles R. 
Knowles, William P. Lamb, John Maar, Louis S. Morgan, James Noxon, Clinton 
F. Paige, S. G. Parsons, Charles H. Post, T. P. Stowell, J. Q. Straeffer, S. S. 
Truair, Thomas Turnbull, J. H. Van Buren, J. B. Visscher, J. D. Van Valen- 
burg, Jr., J. G. Welch, C. B. Whiting, A. J. Woodworth, A. H. Wray, W. H. 
Van Every, C. H. Van Antwerp, W. G. Chittenden, J. H. Rice, C. D. Dewey, E. 
P. Piper, G. H. Munson, O. E. Shepard, William Miner, James M. Sly, Henry E. 
Hess, William A. Holmes, Robert Stentson, G. B. Greenlet, James S. Swan, R. 
W. Hopkins, M. O. Dennis, Alfred Keins, H. F. Blackwell, G. Alden. The 
association now numbers 110 members. W. B. Cornell, president of the Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest, Chicago; C. E. Bliven, Toledo, and J. M. DeCamp, 
Cincinnati, came as delegates from the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 


The N 


AT 10.45 o’clock 
ing of the New Yor’ 
called to order by S 
the parlors of the But 


west. 

Mr. Knowles addressed the convention as follows : 

GENTLEMEN: ‘To-day we celebrate the first decennial of our association life, 
and for the first time in our history we find ourselves with neither president or 


. vice-president to preside at our annual meeting. Your Executive Committee hav- 


ing with regret received and with great reluctance accepted the resignation of 
both these officers, directed their chairman to prepare the usual annual address 
and preside over the convention in the interim of the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. ‘This, then, gentlemen, is my apology for asking your attention to 
the reading of a short and hastily written address, for which I claim the simple 
merit of brevity. 

As an association we have not been called on during the year for oe Seoee 
work, nothing requiring so much as a meeting of our members. It must rne 
in mind, that until the companies we represent, whose servants we are, organize 
themselves together for concerted work and mutual help, our association is largely 
of a social character, — more for the development of the social element, for the 
cementing of a friendly and fraternal spirit, rather than the medium through which 
a National Board or any other kindred organization reached the local board or the 
individual agent. Without any legislative power, any delegated authority to bind 
our companies to any new departure or change in fixed methods of business, we 
must, we do content ourselves with this annual mutual interchange of experiences, 
the discussion of such practical questions as arise from the every-day workings of 
the field men, the receiving and imparting information and knowledge, valuable 
alike to ourselves and the companies we represent. This then being the primary 
work of our association, I but repeat what President Palmer very pertinently said 
in his address ayear ago: ‘‘ The situation has not materially changed since our 
last meeting.” 

The question may be, and doubtless has been asked, what, as an association of 
of general and special agents, have we to do with the State legislation affecting 
the interests of our companies? It may be agreed on the part of some that this is 
a matter that can safely be left with our companies or attorneys, specially em- 
ployed by them for such purposes. My answer to all objecters is, First: No officer 
of the company has a better opportunity of seeing the practical working of all 
legislation affecting the interest of the company than the man in the field. Second: 
None are so powerful to influence and interest the local agent in behalf of wise 
and equitable legislation as the field man, and the local agent in turn to influence 
his representative in both Houses of the Legislature. This being the case, it is 
manifestly our duty to sound the note of alarm, at least in an advisory capacity, to 
make such recommendations and urge such measures as will tend to eliminate from 
the present statute book such laws as are oppressive and unjust both to the company 
and the assured, and check the growing tendency of the Legislature to further legis- 
late unjustly and apeeet the insurance interests of the State and county. The 
average legislator of the day seems to lose sight of the fact that the interests of the 
= and the assured are identical, that the enactment of oppressive and oner- 
ous laws, whether in the direction or taxation, unfair discrimination or other meas- 
ures, is as burdensome and unjust to the assured as to the company; that every 
additional expense levied on the company is but adding to the cost of the indem- 
hity received by the policyholders. Jhile we ought willingly to endorse all legis- 
lation which has for its end every necessary protection to the assured, and to aid 
in the enactment of such laws as are calculated to protect the assured against loss 

reason of inadequate indemnity, we should resist at any cost all measures 
emanating from whatever source calculated to open the door to the organizing or 
meoming of companies that are not worthy the confidence and patronage of our 
citizens, and I certainly believe I voice the sentiment of this association in say- 
ing we deprecate in the strongest possible manner all discriminating legislation. 
¢ State companies ask nothing from their competitors of other States save what 
their own legislation exacts of the companies of this Commonwealth, nor should 
American companies ask that legislative burdens of a discriminating or unjust 
er be imposed on the English companies. Permit me to suggest the appoint- 

ment of a standing committee on legislation. 

There are few places where the finger-marks of the general or special agent are 
more clearly discernible than in the current rate on risks reported from the agents 

his territory and under his jurisdiction, Itdo¢s not take Jong for the local 





agent to determine whether the tail is to wag the dog or the dog master his tail on 
the question of rates, with the general or supervising agent of his companies. With 
a constant pressure from:the com 4 for increase of business, an enlarged annual 
premium income, the local agent is obliged to compete with his brother agent, and, 
as a rule, he who sells his policy the cheapest is the first to find a purchaser. I 
think I am perfectly safe in sa ey heey the current rate of premium on all classes of 
risks in this State is lower to-day than it was previous to the advance after the Chi- 
cago fire, while the percentage of loss to premium receipts is far greater. With a 
still downward tendency in the rate and a steady increase in the percentage of loss, 
we are fast reaching, if in fact we have not already arrived at, the point of 3 
With the rapid growth of our country, the concentration of large values in a smaller 
area, the multiplicity of tenements, trades and manufactures under a single roof, the 
necessity of ,building higher and still higher toward the heavens, because of the 
great expense of obtaining _ room in desirable locations, the utilizing of crude 
and all kinds of inflammable oils in every conceivable form, forces us to the 
reasonable conviction that the normal increase of loss will be greater each succes- 
sive year. How then are we to meet this increase and save our companies from 
apm od ? Manifestly by an increase of the current rate of premium, and so far as 
is possible a stricter economy in the general management of the business. 

f the downward tendency in the rates is to be checked, if our companies are to 
be saved from absolute loss upon their business in this field, the work must be 
initiated and largely prosecuted by the special and general agents. The fault does 
not lie with the customer. There is not a company doing business in this State but 
what has on its register risk after risk from leading representative merchants and 
manufacturers in every city within the limits of this State, who know and readily ac- 
knowledge that the rate charged is wholly inadequate to the risk assumed, but as 
business men they will not pay one per cent when the insurance can be had for 
fifty cents. Nor will the local agent be very likely to take the chances of losing the 
risk by demanding an adequate rate when told by the field men not to lose good 
risks on account of rate. Recognizing the fact that as individual representatives we 
are powerless to effect a reform in this direction, I beg to suggest whether as an 
association we cannot recommend to our companies some line of action looking to 
an increase in the present rate of premium. 

Agents’ commissions constitute one of the large and necessary expenses of the 
business. Previous to the war ten per cent wasconsidered amply remunerative, but 
with the increased cost of living a corresponding increase in commissions was 
deemed advisable, hence the advance to fifteen per cent. Butin the general strife 
for business, the growth of competition, the demand made on agents for increase in 
the volume of business, the desire for a preferred or leading position at the agency, 
some of our leading agency companies thought it advisable to pay even more than 
fifteen per cent, and so it is that some companies have advanced the commission to 
twenty and even twenty-five per cent. It is not for us to question either the right 
or wisdom of companies to pay whatever they may deem best for their business. 
All we have to do is to determine the effect it may have on our business, and if we 
find it detrimental, do what we can to remedy it. If the statistics clearly show, as I 
believe they do, that fifteen per cent is all companies can afford to pay, then, as an 
association, we are not treading on debatable ground in urging the adoption of a 
uniform fifteen per cent commission. The effect of an agent receiving a higher 
rate of compensation from one company than from another at the same agency, is 
confessedly pernicious. I am pleased to note the action of the National at 
their late meeting on this question. It is not for me to recommend action by this 
convention. The discussion on this subject will doubtless be as full and free as that 
of any other that may come before us. 

For ten years we have enjoyed the benefits of this association. Conceived in the 
wisdom of a few, born of the wants and necessities of the many, it has grown in 
favor with us all. By its help we have learned to know each other better, and this 
knowledge has deepened our esteem and strengthened our confidence and respect 
one for the other. It has dissipated pretty jealousies, selfish animosities, enlarged 
our charities and cemented our friendships. As a school in which each has in turn 
been teacher and taught, it has been of incalculable service. As a storehouse of 
valuable information it has, like the widow's cruse, never run dry. It includes in 
its membership some of the best insurance talent in all departments of the business, 
that any State can boast. From its membership have gone forth some of the lead- 
ing presidents, secretaries, managers and executive officers of the prominent com- 
panies of to-day. To all new comers our latch string hangs outside the door. To 
all we give a cordial welcome. We have no interdicted list ; the field we cultivate 
is one requiring the best obtainable insurance talent. Here fidelity and ability are 
recognized and rewarded as readily as in any other department, while opportunities 
for growth and development are by no means lacking. 

We meet to-day shadowed by a great loss. On the 3d inst. Major Henry L. 
Pasco, of the 4Ztna Insurance Company, fell into that sleep that knows no earthly 
waking. There are times when the eloquence of silence iseloquent indeed, and so to- 
day, as we stand at the open grave of our late associate, our loved and highly-respected 
friend, we fear to speak, lest the words we utter shall fail to express the sorrow each 
heart experiences. ‘‘ The Major” (as we familiarly called him) was honored and 
loved by us all. Under date of May 29, only five days prior to his death, he wrote 
me thus: ‘‘ Friend Knowles—Your last letter found me sick at the house, and have 
just got up again. Regarding a literary contribution, I shall have to be excused. 

“he most that I can promise myself, with any confidence, being that I may have 
the pleasure of attending the meeting, and this I sincerely hope to do. With kind 
regards, yours truly, H. L. Pasco." The pleasure of meeting to which he refers 
to would have been og ope The absence of his genial face and warm, generous 
greeting, as well as the lack of his words of counsel, are deeply felt by every member 
of this association. Each one of us will lay an immortelle upon the ve of our 
friend, and in silence leave the hallowed spot to ponder the teachings of this sudden 
Providence. 

We have also during the year, in the death of our old and highly-esteemed asso- 
ciate, Townsend, of the Orient, been reminded of the uncertainty of our own con- 
tinuance. For us there must also come the time to die. Let then our life work, in 
whatever field of labor, have reference to the fitness for the great hereafter. It is 
proper that the record of our present meeting should bear a note of the death of our 
departed friend and member. 

Geademen of the Association, the past is behind us. From its successes and 
failures we may draw lessons of value in our endeavor to make the future more 

rolific in success than the past has been. Our victories will be proportioned to our 
faithful, vigilant, ee service. A kid-gloved ee with epaulets and gilded 
uniforms littering on dress parade, is in little danger of having its garments soiled 
by the dust and smoke of battle, or torn and shattered from bursting shell or flying 
ball. Believing as I do that the roots of our life as an association are each returning 
year striking deeper and still deeper in the fruitful soil of an honest desire to unite 
with each other in all eftorts for reform, I feel that the future holds out to us won- 
derful possibilities which we should and shall strive to achieve. 


On motion of Mr. DuBois the thanks of the association were tendered to Chair- 
man Knowles, of the Executive Committee, for his able address, 
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The report of the Treasurer, George M. Elwood, showed the association to be 
well off financially. . 

H. A. Glassford, of the committee appointed on legislation, made the following 
report : 

Few laws affecting fire insurance companies were enacted by the Legislature which 
recently closed. The following are its most noteworthy acts: . 

The law enacted in 1879, legalizing town mutuals, was amended in several par- 
ticulars relating to organization and management, and also in such manner that they 
now are authorized ‘‘ to issue policies on dwelling houses and barns and their con- 
tents, and other property not more hazardous, and buildings not more hazardous in 
cities and villages, detached at such distance as the by-laws of the company may 
prescribe.” 

This amendment being in its application dependent upon the will of the members 
of the company, it is not likely that the word detached will be liberally construed, 
and we may look to encounter this class of company in fields hitherto untrodden 
by it. 

“An act was passed and became law settling the status of mutual companies that 
had changed to stock, and our old and excellent friends, the Glen's Falls and West- 
chester Fire Insurance Companies, have their last conscientious scruples removed, 
and ‘‘ having a name to live,’ are now assured of their right to bear it. 

A law of grave import, directly and quite seriously affecting foreign companies, 
and indirectly the business of fire insurance, was also passed, notwithstanding the 
able argument before his Excellency, the Governor, made by Mr. Choats at the in- 
stance of the New York City Board of Fire Underwriters. This law is so import- 
ant that your committee venture to give the full text: 

[Printed heretofore in THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Under the provisions of this act there seems to be no means of preventing the ad- 
mission of a class of foreign companies without credit or standing at home, and 
capable of raising the necessary deposit required by law. Heretofore they had to 
establish their solvency, show their possession of a capital of $500,000, and make 
the required deposit. ‘The latter is now the only condition precedent to admission 
to this State. 

How far it may be possible for foreign companies to rely upon their right of privi- 
leged communication to their agents and customers, your committee are unprepared 
to say, but it is believed such right does exist and may in part neutralize the injustice 
of this law, the effects of which are to be felt in this State only unless the example 
set here should be followed by other States. 

In 1880 Mr. Henry H. Hall, of New York, read to this association a valuable and 
interesting address, in a part of which he discussed the subject of State supervision. 
After paying a well merited compliment to the foreign companies in this country, he 
declares ‘‘ that any attempt at prohibition or restrictive legislation would be unfair,” 
and later on he continues: ‘‘ But accepting the situation and anticipating a still 
greater competition, what may we ask of our Insurance Superintendent? Only 
this: That he treat all companies in their entirety, and not continue to make the 
deposit at Albany the only test of the company's solvency." * * * ‘It is import- 
ant that no undue advantage is given any class of companies in postponing bank- 
ruptcy. If the deposits in this country are alone to be considered, a bankrupt com- 
pany may prolong its life by separating from its accumulations, from time to time, 
amount sufficient to keep its Amerjcan deposit intact.” 

This language is singularly appropriate, in view of the law under discussion, and 
your committee respectfully {refer to the closing sentence in this prophetic exposi- 
tion of what may be expected from such legislation as this; in it is briefly and lu- 
cidly stated what is possible under a speculative condition, since made actual by the 
enactment of this law, so unfair and ungenerous to the foreign companies now in 
this country, whose responsibility is not doubted ; so unfair to foreign and American 
companies alike, in that it opens wide the avenue for admission of competing com- 
panies of foreign origin, from whom it is prohibited to make inquiry as to their sol- 
vency and worth, that it is hoped by your committee that joint efforts may be made 
by all sound underwriters to secure the repeal of this objectionable and by many 
thought unconstitutional law. 

The report was ordered filed. 

The appointment of committees to nominate officers for the ensuing year, to 
revise the constitution and by-laws, to consider the recommendations in the presi- 
dent's address, and to prepare suitable recommendations on the deaths of Major 
Pasco, C. Townsend, and A. J. Waters, followed. 

W. B. Cornell, president of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, 
and one of three delegates from that association, in response to the welcome of the 
chairman in behalf of the New York State Association, addressed the meeting as 
follows : 


As one of the delegates of the Northwest, I thank you for this cordial and most flat- 
tering greeting. At our forthcoming annual meeting I trust we shall be able to show 
that we are not strangers. I hope you will all attend—the meeting is September 6 
and 7. We will make it pleasant he you. We know how to treat people well and 
often in Chicago. I am glad to meet you in this, my native State. ‘Twenty-seven 
years ago I followed Greeley’s advice and went West. In the four times that I have 
come East, it has seemed that the rivers and lakes have grown smaller and the valleys 
contracted. But as I cross the western border of your State I know that there are 
some things that have not contracted, and these are the intelligence, refinement 
wealth and grandeur of the empire State. Those who go from this State to the 
West do so with the high purpose ‘‘excelsior’’ as their motto. I am glad to meet 

ou as insurance men. We have a pardonable pride in magnifying our office. You 

ave seen insurance develop until it employs hundreds of millions of dollars and 
thousands of our best men. You have seen it rooted in the hearts of the people. 
The profession will rise to higher grounds of appreciation. Insurance is the hand- 
maid of commerce. It makes sure and strong the foundations of our manufactories 
and gilds and burnishes their domes. Without it they could not produce their pro- 
ducts so cheaply. The whole world should be our ally and friend, as we cheapen 
the product. 

We have many associations in the Northwest. The first was the Old Western, 
which was the back-bone of the Western associations, and made the tariff in PhiJa- 
delphia in 1874. It declined and disbanded. The Western Union did much to stay 
the downward tendency of rates and they bolted. In our State we have formed sev- 
eral associations similar to your own of which we can well speak. The Ohio asso- 
ciation met with a great loss last year, but has reorganized. Michigan and Indiana 
have their associations, and Kentucky has one which insures its own product, whiskey. 
In Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska they have the banner association of the United 
States. They take the agents into their confidence and discuss matters with them. 
The tariffs are agreed upon by the committees ; the rates are not known to the local 
agents. The tariffs are printed and mailed to the agents to take effect on a day 
agreed upon. They have uniform constitutions and By-taws. In Wisconsin, Min- 
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nesota and Dakota there is an association. They meet as you do here for 
profit. ; 

It may not be amiss to call your attention to our grievance. We need be 
in the East and must have them if we are to maintain the rates in the West 
you consider that a large share of the profits of insurance companies are 
the West, you will see the justice of it. If we are to maintain our prese 
yours must be raised. Our average rates on commercial risks are from tw 
five to forty per cent more than yours. On dwellings it would take the fipuay 
telling the distance from the earth to the sun to express the rate, Let cut was 
be your rate, and a great source of dissatisfaction and bone of contention wil} be 
taken from us. 

Lastly, we think we should have a uniform rate of commission. Perhaps you 
paying eigthy-five per cent and asking your agents to remit fifteen per cent settle 
the losses and pay half the postage. Our rate of commission through the West j 
fifteen per cent. " 

I again thank you, gentlemen, and renew the invitation to our meeting. We hay. 
engaged an Eastern man, from New York, to deliver the address, and an cmminent 
scientist and chemist to lecture on electricity. It i8 expected that Professor Tobit 
will speak on the explosive properties of impalpable dust. ‘There will also be a black. 
board exercise with isometrical drawings of risks. I hope you will have a good 
meeting and go forth with the motto: 


tter rates 


Made in 
nt Tates, 


No pent “E Utica contracts our powers, 
The vast Empire State is ours. 


Mr. Cornell was loudly applauded. 

C. E. Bliven, from the Northwestern Association, spoke of the growth of the fire 
insurance business in the past ten years. Insurance, he thought, was second to no 
other business in the country. The companies represented by the New York State 
Association hold in their risks more money than would pay the national debt, the 
banks and many other monied interest. ‘The returns, however, were comparatively 


small for the money invested. The amount of losses remained the same whether 
the raté was high or low. Associations like this had saved the insurance business 
from utter ruin. Ten years ago, every insurance man's hand was against every 
other man’s hand. Now each considered and protected the interests of his neigh- 
bor as well as his own. He doubted if any association could show a better record 
than the Association of the Northwest, but they were going down hill with the rate 
question all the time, and were not improving their risks. Eastern underwriters per- 
mitted the erection of buildings which no fire department can manage. It required 
a gallon of water to put out a foot in area of fire. ‘There was hardly a fire depart- 
ment in the State that could do effective work in a three-story building, while build 
ings are going up six and seven stories. ‘The West was doing its duty in keeping 
up rates. There was no reason why the East should give the same rates to small as 
to large towns. ‘here was something more to do than to meet in social converse, 
Such steps should be taken as would guide underwriters in the future. 

J. M. DeCamp, the third delegate, complimented the association on its standing, 
Grand and noble men were to be found in the West and South, said he, but no- 
where could be found heartier, nobler and better men than in the East. 

A. J. Woodworth gave a decennial history of the New York State Association, 
generalizing on State boards as potent factors in conserving the true interests of 
fire underwriters. Extracts are made from his paper as follows: 

At a special meeting of the National Board, held in New York City, November 
21, 1872, the following resolution was introduced and unanimously adopted: 

Reso ved, ‘That this Board recognizes the right and duty of the State boards 
through their district committees, to supervise and amend the rates adopted by local 
boards in their respective States, and that the action of such State boards, where 
they differ from those of local boards, will be recognized as the established rate, sub- 
ject always to the advice and ultimate control of the executive :ommittee of this board, 

The last sentence of this resolution, while proper in one sense, and at first glance 
eminently so, in practice turned out to be a destructive impediment to our collective 
usefulness—yea the very Charybdis and Scylla upon whose rocks the National Board 
and all its auxiliaries were ultimately wrecked. ‘The National Board not only 
asserted its right to control rates, but went so far as to dictate through paid employees 
what specific rates should be charged in any locality, and in only few instances had 
they the requisite knowledge of the subject or locality to act advisedly. 

If the National Board had left the making and equalization of rates to the State 
associations, and when time proved they were too high or too low in the aggregate 
in any State, or States then made advance or reduction by a percentage applying 
to all risks alike in any given locality, they would have conserved their own interests 
by retaining entire control of their capital without any loss of dignity, and received 
the hearty support of the State associations, thus bringing order and profit out of 
seeming chaos, averting the demoralizing competition which has resulted so -disas- 
trously to many companies. ‘The climax was reached, as far as our Association was 
concerned, at the meeting of the National Board held on April 22, 1874, when all con- 
trol of rates was taken from us, with thanks for past services and requests for our con- 
tinued moral support. A very few months sufficed to demonstrate the inferiority of our 
unseen mysterious central management, intangible to the local agents, and unac- 

uainted with the latter as against the live contact of the local agent with practical 
field men acting in entire harmony for the good of all. At our meeting in June, 
1875, the general agent of the National Board, together with a committee from the 
same body, attended and sought to secure our hearty and active co-operation again; 
but with the same reservation, viz., that rates must be subject to specific revision b 
the National Board. This we declined to accept as a basis, however cheerfully ad- 
mitting general supervision, but denying the wisdom of specific revision by the cen 
tral executive. The Committee from the National Board not being empowered to 
act, we declined to appoint the necessary committees, having previous to this date 


. rescinded the National Board code and adopted again our original constitution and 


by-laws, which made our membership a personal one and our Association, as such, 
independent. As an association we were compelled to stand idly by and see the reforms 
we had aided so materially in establishing swept away—with rates reduced to an ex- 
tremely low basis and the writing of vicious forms of policies—having no power to con- 
trol rates Or prohibit bad practices, except as we might do so by personal influence. 
The bane of the National Board was in its centralizing tendencies ; antagonisms 
and jealousies were fostered by centralization ; hostile action upon the part of 
members was encouraged ; the acts of the central power were soon looked 
with suspicion, and companies began to mistrust the central power had its favorites, 
whom its acts benefited above others. This feeling, justifiable or not, became never 
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Jess a potent fact. It extended to the local agents, thus producin all the elements 
thele and ending only in the almost total extinction of all local boards. These 
ov mbined with the one consistency in fire insurance as practiced in the later 
cman] getting the business at all hazards, haye brought about the demoraliza- 
da ~ resent existing, and make as true to-day that which was true in June, 1866, 
= A first call for a convention of companies was issued. « * * * 
with tide has ebbed ; the rocks upon which the past efforts of sixteen years have 
pn toe appear above the surface. .Will they be marked and avoided in the 
onal Can fire underwriting interests exist profitably unless they are? Are fire 
fate writing interests to profit by this experience, or are they to keep drifting, 
avin farther and farther away from well-settled principles which all agree should 
- ~ 5 Will common sense harness itself to the chariot of progress and move on 
Somiy? If so, the practice which prevails to-day must be radically changed. 
ot The commission paid to agents and brokers must be uniform and equal. 2. 
eta rates must be obtained. 3. Unity of action to secure the first before the 
2 ond can become operative. 4. No policy of centralization of power, but a diffu- 
= one extending to State associations and local boards reporting to a central 
aoe which may refer back for reconsideration but which should not itself revise 
scfic rates. The payment of extra commissions has been and is one of the almost 
ee armountable obstacles in the way of progressive action. It is the vital question 
of the day and must be settled. The battle must be fought before harmony can be 
ecured. It has begun, and upon its result depends in a large degree the course of 
fire underwriting for some years to come, unless overwhelming disaster overtakes 
fire insurance capital. ‘Trials and difficulties beset the way on every hand, but they 
must be met and overcome. Self-preservation will urge on the fight, and the more 
relentless it is the sooner it will end. Many companies will fall by the wayside, but 
the struggle must ever go on; there can be no halt. When the fight has been deter- 
mined, as it must be if fire insurance is to prosper in the future, the student of its 
history will wonder that the cause for it should have ever existed, inasmuch as the 
interests of all were identical and the self-destruction of companies by reducing rates 
and increasing commissions had already been proved by actual results to the 
extreme offolly and recklessness. : ‘ 

In this struggle we, as an association, will not be called upon to take part. When 
it is at an end doubtless our services will be required to aid in establishing another 
era of prosperity for fire insurance. It is more than probable, in view of the action 
taken by the United Fire Underwriters in America, at their meeting held November 
23, 1881, by the adoption of the report of their committee, which contains the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ The district associations shall have authority to delegate to State associa- 
tions, when organized satisfactory to them, the duty of organizing local boards and 
establishing rates therein.” This indicates that the principle for which we have so 
long contended is recognized, and that it is intended to correct the error of specific 
revision of specific rates by the central executive. Another portion of the report, 
however, reads: ‘‘ The said district associations shall report the results of their 
labors to the advisory committee of this association, and with this action their duties 
shall end." This provides a way to override district associations and to revive the 
centralized power again, but the experience of the past will prove a strong argument 
for the future, and the action of th’s association has always been unanimous upon 
this question and will undoubtedly so continue. When the commission question is 
settled and the principle for which we have contended prevails, we, as an associa- 
tion, can lend ‘an aid that will make itself felt throughout the State and reorganize 
all the local boards, adopting tarifts which will be readily accepted by rato and 
by fire insurance capital within three months of the time when we shal p have the 
authority so to do conferred upon us. Our organization should be kept intact and 
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ready for immediate work, as upon this organization success in this State will depend. 
We must keep steadily in view the ‘‘ objects of the association" as formulated by 
your committee in 1877 and adopted for our guidance. 

C. C. Hine, taking his cue from the statement of President D. A. Heald, in his 
address before the National Board recently, denounced term risks as the chief 
source in the demoralization of rates. A general discussion followed the, introduc- 
tion of this subject, but no action was taken by the association. 

Mr. Palmer presented a resolution reiterating the objection of the association to 
the use of gasoline stoves and kerosene stoves that generate a vapor. 

Last year's resolution_read as follows : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the’companies represented in this association 
to refuse consent to the use of gasoline, or lighter products of gasoline than stand- 
ard kerosene, for heating, cooking, or lighting purposes. 

Adopted. 

The committee on recommendations of the president reported, endorsing the 
suggestion as regarded the appointment of a standing committee on legislation, 
and advised the appointment of a committee of three, in addition to the president 
of the association and the chairman of the Executive Board, to look after the in- 
terests of the association in that direction. The committee also recommended ac- 
tion on the part of the association in endorsing the action of the National Board, 
atits recent meeting in New York, making a uniform commission of fifteen per 
cent, and asked that the members of the association use their influence with their com- 
panies to further this movement by every means in their power. 

The report was agreed to. 

: The report of the committee on amendment to the constitution and by-laws was 
accepted. 

The committee on nominations having reported, the following officers and execu- 
tive were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Charles R. Knowles; Vice-President, J. B. Chaffee; Secretary and 
Treasurer, George M. Elwood; Executive Committee, L. S. Morgan, R. V. De 
Witt, A. P. Howes, C. W. DuBois, C. H. Van Antwerp, W. P. Lamb, D. 5. 
DeCamp. 

In the evening of the second day of the convention a brilliant banquet was 
held at the Butterfield House. 

° 





A Western Life Insurance Plot. 
IN 1869 Mariano Rubio was insured in the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company for $15,000, the policy being made payable to Miguel Noe, who claimed 
to be a creditor of the insured man. Up to March, 1880, the premiums were regu- 


















larly paid. In 1879 the policy was formally assigned to Tully R. Wise, a prominent 
San Francisco lawyer. Noe still, however, privately retained a half interest in the 
policy. In October, 1880, Mr. Wise filed proofs of the death of the Mexican policy- 
holder, and to substantiate these proofs the sworn statements of two Mexicans, Maxi- 
miano Arce and Rafael Peralta, were filed. These two men positively affirmed that in 
November, 1879, they had buried the assured in a remote and barren region, known 
as the Death Valley, on the way from Los Angeles to the State of Nevada. The 
assured had not been seen in California for years. The proofs of death having 
been forwarded to the head offices of the Manhattan Lite, in New York, John Lan- 
ders, general agent for the Pacific Coast, happening to be at that time in New 
York, requested that the settlement of the alleged loss be deferred until his return to 
San Francisco. Journeying back to California, he immediately gave his attention 
to the circumstances in the case, conceived suspicion of foul play, and placed the 
matter for investigation in the hands of a detective. Possessing large knowledge of 
the Mexican character, the detective gained a trace, after some trouble, of an old 
acquaintance of Rubio. Following clue after clue, keeping heart after many dis- 
heartening searches, the acquaintance was at length found. The meeting led to 
other traces of Rubio. One man informed the detective that years ago, just after 
Rubio had had his life insured he received, by a woman, a bottle of whiskey. The 
liquor was poisoned and nearly caused the death of a friend of the assured man to 
whom he gave some, but did not drink any himself. After a period of over eighteen 
months from the filing of proofs of death, Rubio was at length discovered by the 
detective. He was found to have returned to his native home in the mountains of 
Mexico. He accompanied the detective to San Francisco. On the day after the 
arrival, when leaving the office of the Manhattan Life, Rubio encountered Lawyer 
Wise and Miguel Noe face to face. Noe instantly recognized the man whom he 
had asserted to be dead, giving unmistakable facial evidences of recognition, even 
before making friendly advances. 

Mr. Wise, discovering that the assured was alive, without doubt, discontinued 
the suit which he had instituted against the insurance company. Arce and Peralta, 
the two Mexicans who gave a most graphical description of the death of Rubio, 
cannot be got hold of, and these appear to be the only men legally responsible for 
the misrepresentation, under the circumstances. The publication of the details of 
the case has opened the eyes of Californians to the fact that the deferring of claims by 
life insurance companies is a matter of necessity and should never be made the basis 
of attack against a company under any circumstances. The indications of fraud in 
the above instance at first were infinitessimally slight, yet the result has fully justified 
the course of the company. In the present era, when in the absence of other proafs 
any man’s word, uncontradicted, can establish a fact, and when legal technicali- 
ties and the ability of shrewd lawyers may be taken advantage of by the basest crimi- 
nal to effect his escape, it isa duty which the life insurance company owes its policy- 
holders to thoroughly ferret out proofs of death when the least suspicion of foul play 
presents ‘itself. Meantime the payment of claims must be deferred, for money once 
paid outfis rarely recoverable in the event of subsequent disclosures. 





A Mysterious Derelict. 


A DERELICT bark, the L. E. McCann, was found in the Gulf Stream 
and towed to Norfolk, Va., about two weeks ago. The vessel is now lying on her 
beam-ends in the harbor at that place, in charge of the wrecking company. The 
vessel and cargo was insured for $120,000, the greater part of it being in the Insur- 
ance Company of North America. A few days ago a diver, forcing his way into 
the hold of the vessel, brought out a chest securely bound and marked “vanilla 
beans,” invoiced at $800. The contents proved to be wood shavings and other 
rubbish. Marine underwriters are greatly excited and are now hard at work investi- 
gating the whole affair. A special agent will closely examine every part of the cargo 
when the vessel has been righted. She is claimed to have been abandoned by her 
captain and crew after experiencing some very heavy weather. 





How the National Life, of Washington, Treats its Policyholdera. 


A NEw YorRK man holding a life insurance policy for $5000 in the 
National Life Insurance Company of the United States (located at Chicago), died 


two years ago, having paid his premiums regularly for twelve years and up to the 


time of his death. The wite of deceased referréd the collection of the insurance 


money to a relative, a gentleman possessing some knowledge of life insurance 


atters, himself carrying upwards of $30,000 on his life. For two years the com- 


pany has been urged to pay the claim, and recently a suit has been instituted in a 
New York court to ob‘ain the amount of the policy. In a late conversation with 
a representative ot this journal, the gentleman referred to stated the facts of the 
case, as below. On the death of the policyholder, the proofs presented to the 
National Life were not considered satisfactory by the managers, and the testimony 
of the clergyman who officiated at the funeral, the undertaker who buried the 
man, and others, had to be obtained before the insurers would admit the death to 
beatact. A representative of the insurance company was then detziled to look 
up the case. It was discovered that the assured, in taking out a previous 
policy, had named the date of his birth one year earlier, and that while he had 
stated in the former application that he had spit blood, he did not so state in his 
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application for the latter policy. The expectoration of blood by the assured had 
occurred, according to his relatives, during a temporary sickness, and had ceased 
years before the last policy was applied for. The physicians had treated 
him in Lis last sickness for affection of the liver. When the relative, to whom the 
polu y was entrusted for collection, first demanded payment, the National Life 
offered to return the premiums which had been paid. This offer was rejected. 
Subsequently the company offered to compromise by paying on’-half of the policy. 
This was also refused. ‘‘ Presumably taking me for a lawyer or some collecting 
agent,” said the gentleman above referred to, ‘‘the manager of the company 
wrvte me next, offering a very lib-ral commission for my services, ih addition 
to what they proposed to pay for the policy.” This proposition was indignantly 
rejected; and payment of the policy in tull again demanded. The National Life 
not complying, a suit was forthwith instituted, and was on the calendar for trial 
ene day, not long since, but was postponed. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The London and Provinc‘al Insurance Company has appointed 
S. J. Whyte special agent for the Eastern and Middle States. 


—The acquisition of ex-Governor Alfred H. Colquitt, of Georgia, 
to the firm of John C. Whitner & Son, changes the firm-name to John C. Whitner 
& Co, 


—The St. Louis agent of a New York co-operative, W. A. Brawner, 
has been arrested at the instance of the State Insurance Department for doing an 
illegal business. 


—The Security Insurance Company, of New fHaven, was recently 
transferred from J. H. Langford & Co., in New York, to the agency of William 
DeL. Boughton. é 


—The “League of Deliverance,” a San Francisco organization 
antagonistic to the Chinese, seems to be making an endeavor to prevent the taking 
of risks by insurance companies upon property owned or rented by John 
Chinaman. 


—The Union Central Life Insurance Company has appointed Rose 
& McClelland, of Minneapolis, to be Minnesota State agents; Michael Hack, of 
Buffalo, New York State agent; P. P. Woods, special agent for Ohio, and J. W. 
Woods, Pennsylvania State agent. 


—Colomb, Raimondy & Co. are general agents of the Southern de- 
partment of La Confiance-Jnsurance Company and also represent the Manhattan Fire 
Insurance Company. Their headquarters are at New Orleans. The firm bears a 
good reputation and does a growing business. 


—The Mui‘ual Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has or- 
ganized by electing William A. Wheelock to be president, and P. B. Armstrong, 
secretary. The executive committee is composed of Edward Hill, Cyrus A. 
Loutrel, William M. Halstead, William H. Lee and Raphael Buchman. The 
company began business. Monday, the Insurance Department having issued the 
necessary certificate. 


—Jacob E. Peterson, of the insurance firm of Wister & Peterson, 
was last week elected secretary of the Spring Garden Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Peterson has been actively engaged in the fire insurance busi- 
ness in Philadelphia for nineteen years. J. A. Fry, the late secretary, assumes the 
office of treasurer. Mr. Fry's health is seriously impaired, and it became necessary 
for him to leave the arduous duties of the secretary's office. 


—Actuary Harvey, of the Missouri Insurance Department, is ex- 
amining into the condition of the Hartford Life and Annuity Company. This 
semi-co-operative has been attempting to make capital out of the recent examina- 
tion made by the Connecticut Department into its condition. It must be borne in 
mind by the interested public that the examination in question testified solely to 
the solvency and good standing of the company in so far as its regular life insurance 
department is concerned. Tbe condition of the co-operative branch, which is now 
the source of the main company’s revenue, is not known to outsiders. 


—The editor of The Atlanta Constitution might subscribe to an,in- 
surance journal with profit, for it is evident that he has little knowledge of what 
insurance is. ‘The fallacy of marriage insurance has time and again been exposed, 
until it would seem that every intelligent man should know,;that its impracticability. 
Yet read the following, clipped from the columns of the above paper: ‘‘W. S. 
McCorley, general agent for the Nuptual Benefit Association, of Brownsville, Tenn., 
and Tennessee Matrimonial and Queen City Matrimonial, Columbus, Ga., is in the 
city. These associations are controlled by practical business men of honor and in- 
tegrity. Young men contemplating matrimony in the next few months cannot make a 
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safer investment than to takea policy in those associations. Mr. McCorley can be 
found at the office of the Georgia Matrimonial Association, room No, 38, Centennial 
Building, where he will take pleasure in explaining the merits of the different as. 
sociations he represents." 


—Winnipeg, Manitoba, not an unimpertant insurance centre at the 
present day, has a population of about 23,000. The city has now a paid fire de. 
partment numbering thirty-four men, has two Silsby and one Ronald Steam fire 
engine, one single chemical champion two-wheeled engine, two double chemical 
champion two-wheeled engines, three hose reels, 7000 feet of hose, seventeen 
horses. ‘he total value of the apparatus is $30,650. The water-works are ex. 
pected to be completed about Augustr. The Department now has 150 water 
tanks and twenty-four alarm boxes in operation. Three new tengine-houses are in 
course of construction. 


—The story is told that a number of the policyholders in the Phoenix 
Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, Mutual and Charter Oak Life Insurance Companies 
in Southern Massachusetts recently surrendered their policies to a confidential in. 
dividual who, asserting that promises for life insurance from these companies were 
practically valueless, offered to cash them at their highest value through “ friends 
in the business.” Neither the confidential man nor the policies have been heard of 
since the date of his departure, and quite a number of duped policyholders mourn 
their stupidity in trusting more to the representations of a single individual than to 
the promises of a great corporation having a reputation to maintain and every 
inducement to keep faith. Oue paper says that the man is believed to be E, D. 
Williams, of ‘‘ The Life Policyholders’ Association."’ 

—Two queer ‘specimens of human nature have been brought into 
contact in the person of Elizur Wright, ex-Insurance Commissioner and co-opera- 
tive convert, and E. D. Williams, manager of the ‘‘ Life Policyholders Association, 
of the United States,"’ which has been so frequently exposed by the press. Mr, 
Williams has been in the habit of quoting Mr. Wright as one of his associates and 
‘‘ endorsers.’ Mr. Wright has written a letter claiming that the publication of his 
name by Mr. Williams was without consent. Mr. Williams has his eccentricities as 
well as Mr. Wright, and it seems that one of these is to use anybody or everybody's 
name on the strength of the merest excuse. The Chicago Tribune asserts that: 
‘* Were the Czar of all the Russias to meet Williams and tell him to get out of the 
road, the latter would probably go straight home and write a circular claiming the 
Czar as his business partner and Assistant Actuary of ‘ The Lite Policyholders As- 
sociation of the United States, Toledo, O.'"’ 


—The accountings of John McDonald, attorney for certain creditors, 
being admitted to be true, then the receivership of the Columbian Marine Insurance 
Company, which failed in 1866, is one of the most extravagant and scandalous in 
the history of New York receiverships—certainly a very strong assertion. George 
A. Osgood and Cyrus Curtiss were made joint receivers of the Columbia Marine 
in July, 1866. Curtis.died in 1879. The claims against the company exceeded 
$4,000,000 at the time of failure. The receivers, Mr. McDonald claims, got pos- 
session of $650,000. All that the creditors have ever received aggregates $135,000, 
The receivers have paid to themselves, to lawyers and clerks, $400,000. For 
themselves exclusively it is claimed the receivers obtained $175,000. On Thursday 
a meeting of the credit ors was held at the rooms of the Maritime Association, New 
York, to consider a proposition from the receiver to effect a compromise. The total 
amount for which an accounting is demanded by the creditors is $323,480, The 
receiver offered to compromise by paying $75,000. The offer was indignantly re- 
jected. The meeting was stormy, and counsel for Receiver Osgood threatens to 
continue the litigation until the creditors make up their minds to accept his terms of 
compromise. 


—The famous Hillman insurance suit is now on trial at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., in the United States Circuit Court. Sallie E. Hillman sues the 
Mutual Life for $10,000, the New York Life for a similar amount, and the Connecti- 
cut Mutual for $5000, insurance placed on her husband's life in 1873. The testi- 
mony of witnesses as to the death of Hillman is conflicting and bewildering in the 
extreme, but the indication seems to be that a daring fraud was attempted on the 
life insurance companies. The first announcement of the alleged death was that 
Hillman was accidentally killed by one J. H. Brown, while the two men were in @ 
wild country fifteen miles west of Medicine Lodge, Kan. At the inquest Brown s0 
testified, and the jury returned a verdict of accidental killing. Circumstances wal 
ranting suspicion, the life insurance agents had the body disinterred and brought to 
Lawrence. The widow and friends testified that the body was Hillman’s, but adozen 
others testified that it was not. Brown repeated his story and then disappeared. 
Photographs of the body having been scattered over the country, relatives of one 
Frederick H. Walters, at Fort Madison, Ia., thought they recognized it as Walters. 
It seems that when last heard from Walters had written that he was going south 
west with two men, Hillman and Brown. Brown turned up after the examination 
at Lawregce, confessing that he and Hillman, conspiring to defraud the life com 
panies, Hillman exchanged clothes with the stranger, Walters, and murdered him. 
Hillman asked Brown to procure the insurance money for him. Stil] another chap 
ter of this peculiarly interesting story is that Brown made a statement to Mrs. Hil- 
man’s attorney that his first story was right, and that the statement made to the 
insurance companies was extorted from him. ‘The |trial will, it is said, occupy two 
weeks or more, and is largely attended, . 





